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Fichte, Gibbon, Hume, Buckle, Goethe, Franklin, and Emerson to 
" Satan and his Angels." We are not aware that the genius of these 

men was " kindled by the fires of discontent and ambition, which 

spread their devastating influence on the homes and hopes of man." 
Dr. Lord does not seem to have any clear or correct appreciation of 
the real adjustment and reconciliation which, after long and severe an- 
tagonism, were finally effected between the Roman Empire and the 
Christian Church. In spite of the hostility between these two great 
forces, they tended to bring about essentially the same result, namely, 
the abolition of national distinctions, and the fusion of all races into a 
common humanity. The Empire aimed to do this by imposing univer- 
sal and impartial laws ; the Church, by inculcating universal spiritual 
principles. From this point of view there is a profound significance in 
the term " political Messiah," as applied to the Roman Cassar ; and the 
coalescence of Christianity with Imperialism is not " a mysterious 
phenomenon," but a natural event. Dr. Lord appears to have no 
conception of the existence of any such relation. His observations 
also in Chap. XII. on the impotence of intellectual culture for the 
elevation of society are extremely shallow. 



10. — Wonder- Working Providence of Sions Saviour in New England. 
[By Captain Edward Johnson of Woburn, Massachusetts Bay.] 
London, 1654. With an Historical Introduction and an Index. By 
William Frederick Poole, Librarian of the Boston Athenasum. 
Andover : Published by Warren F. Draper. 1867. Small quarto. 

Among the original works on the early history of New England, 
none presents a more forbidding aspect to the general reader than the 
book known as the "Wonder- Working Providence of Sions Saviour, 
in New England " (the running-title of the book), which, upon the 
title-page of the original edition, is called "A History of New England ; 
From the English planting in the yeare 1 628, until the yeare 1 652," &c, 
in a small quarto of 23G pages. It is a well-known book, and was re- 
printed in the " Collections " of the Massachusetts Historical Society, in 
an awkward, fragmentary form, in 1814, 1816, 1818, and 1819, from a 
copy procured in England, after considerable inquiry, by the Rev. T. M. 
Harris, D. D. For an historical narrative, or, indeed, for a narrative of 
any sort, designed for a Christian to read, the style in which this book 
is written is execrable ; and it forms an unpleasant contrast in this re- 
spect to many of the works of this early period relating to the history of 
New England. The narratives relative to the planting of the Plymouth 
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Colony — namely, " Mourt's Kelation," Winslow's " Good Newes," and 
the larger work of Governor Bradford, the " History of Plymouth 
Plantation " — are designed to be simple statements of fact, expressed in 
the simplest language. The same may be said of many of those which 
relate to the history of the Massachusetts Colony, — such as the " Plant- 
ers' Plea," Higginson's " New England's Plantation," Wood's " New 
England's Prospect," and the admirable and indispensable History of 
New England, by Governor Winthrop. To these works we return with 
satisfaction, again and again, as simple and unaffected narratives of fact. 
The work which is the subject of this notice was written by Captain 
Edward Johnson, a resident of Woburn, in Massachusetts. He is sup- 
posed to have come over with Governor Winthrop in 1 630. Returning 
to England, soon after, he finally re-embarked in 1636, and cast in his lot 
with the settlers here. He was originally by trade a carpenter ; and 
though his early education was defective, he appears to have been a 
man of affairs, not only in the town where he lived (being the Town 
Clerk and the Deputy to the General Court for many years), but also 
in the wider field of service offered by the Colony. Indeed, he 

" Was a citizen of credit and renown, 
A trainband captain eke was he of famous London [Woburn] town," 

and his name deserves to be perpetuated in prose and verse. 

In a Life of Johnson, referred to below, the important services which 
he rendered to his town and to the Colony for thirty years are mi- 
nutely and graphically related. He took his seat in the General Court 
as Deputy from the town of Woburn in 1643. Being a military man, 
he was soon placed on a committee with a view of putting " the coun- 
try into a position for war." He was one of three commissioners who, 
with a guard of forty men, proceeded to Shawomet, to arrest and bring 
Samuel Gorton and his company to Boston, in case no satisfactory 
agreement could be made with them. In 1645 we find him a member 
of a committee appointed to draw up a body of laws to be presented 
to the next General Court. He was skilled as a land surveyor, and 
was often employed as referee in cases of disputed boundaries. In 1652 
he was employed by the General Court, with Captain Simon Willard, 
" to find out the most northerly part of Merrimack River," with a view 
to settling the northern boundary of the Colony. In 1653 he was 
placed on a committee " to examine the state of the College in all 
respects." " In the stormy epoch from 1661 to 1665, when the charter 
and the liberties of the Colony were assailed by the combined ingenuity 
and malice of the restored English hierarchy, we find him uniformly put 
forward by his associates as one of the most prominent actors." Indeed, 
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he continued to render service as a public man till his death, on the 
23d of April, 1672, at about the age of seventy-three. 

He is supposed to have become personally interested in the subject of 
religion some time after he had reached the period of manhood, or after 
he had attained to middle life. Whenever that important change took 
place, at the time he wrote his History his whole soul seems to have 
been pervaded with the magnitude of the scheme to be wrought out by 
the Puritans of Massachusetts. Whether, like many other new converts, 
his mind became a little unsettled by the novelty of its impressions, or 
whether the man's natural proneness to inflation here found a new 
mode of expression, certain it is that we have a singular manifestation 
of himself in the book before us. 

He regarded the Puritans of Massachusetts as God's chosen people, 
and he evidently considered himself as specially selected to write the 
history of their flight from the Egypt of the Old World, through the 
Red Sea of persecution, to their sojourn for about twenty years in 
this Wilderness of the New World, if, indeed, he did not regard the 
Promised Land as already here attained. But, alas ! instead of a his- 
tory, he has given us, for the most part, a mere rhapsody ; inter- 
spersed, it is true, with historical facts, but presented in a rough and 
singularly tumid style. If it were not for the anachronism in- 
volved in the thought, we should say that the " Wonder - Working 
Providence " was a poor imitation of Cotton Mather's " Magnalia." 
" The Author's rude verse," (most intolerable stuff! ) "penned of purpose 
to keepe in memory the names of such worthies as Christ made strong 
for himselfe, in this unwonted worke of his," fills no inconsiderable 
space in the volume. 

Johnson's book covers about the same period of time that is em- 
braced by Governor Winthrop's History or Journal. It comes down to 
about two years later. But what a contrast is presented between them ! 
Winthrop's Journal is a simple record of facts and opinions, of the first 
importance to be known in the history of the Colony, intelligibly re- 
lated in most excellent English, each event being recorded under its 
date. Johnson's work is a hodge-podge of facts and fancies, pious 
ejaculations, high-sounding epithets, and historical events, all mingled 
into one mass of confusion. The opening of some of his preliminary 
chapters reminds us of the deluded individual who fancied himself the 
military commander of the whole world, and who was accustomed to ven- 
tilate himself by mounting some elevated spot and giving his orders thus : 
" Attention, the Universe ! By Kingdoms ! Right wheel ! ! March ! ! ! " 
The fifteenth chapter is headed " An Exhortation to all People, Na- 
tions and Languages, to indeavour the advancing of the Kingdome of 
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Christ in the purity of his Ordinances," &c. ; and he makes his appeal 
thus : — 

" Yee Dutch come out of your hods-podge, the great mingle mangle of Re- 
ligion among you hath caused the Churches of Christ to increase so little with 
you, standing at a stay like Corne among Weeds. Oh yee French ! feare 
not the great swarmes of Locusts, or the cronking Frogs in your Land, Christ 
is reaching out the hand to you ; . . . . yee Germanes that have had such 
a hloudy bickering, Christ is now comming to your aide, then cast otT your 

loose and careless kinde of Reformation, gather into Churches oh 

Italy ! The Seat and Center of the Beast, Christ will now pick out a People 
from among you for himselfe, see here what wonders hee workes in little time. 
Oh ! yee Spaniards and Portugalls, Christ will shew you the abominations 
of that beastly Whore, who hath made your Nations drunke with the Wine of 
her Fornication." And he concludes with : " Finally, oh all yee Nations of 
the World, beyold great is the worke the glorious King of Heaven and 

Earth hath in hand Then judge all you (whom the Lord Christ hath 

given a discerning spirit) whether these poore New England People be not 
the fore runners of Christs Army, and the marvellous providences which you 
shall now heare, be not the very finger of God, and whether the Lord hath 
not sent this people to Preach in this Wilderness, and to proclaim to all 
Nations the neere approach of the wonderfull workes that ever the Sonnes of 
men saw." — pp. 32-34. 

But it would be unjust to say, or to intimate, that this book has no 
value in an historical point of view ; for, notwithstanding the many 
errors with which it abounds (some of which are doubtless typograph- 
ical), and its abominable style and arrangement, we could not well spare 
the work from the small space it occupies in our library of New Eng- 
land books. If the student of our history will only screw his courage 
to the sticking-place, and put on the armor of patience sufficient to 
wade through a mass of rhetoric such as would have made good Dr. 
Campbell, if his eye had chanced to meet it, " stare and gasp," he will 
really find much to repay him ; for Johnson was contemporary with 
most of the scenes he so imperfectly describes, and could say with the 

hero of the iEneid : — 

" Quaeque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui." 

Thus far we have spoken of the original work of Johnson. We have 
now before us a new edition, — whose general title is quoted at the head 
of this notice, — edited by William Frederick Poole, the Librarian of 
the Boston Athenaeum, — a most sumptuous book of 443 pages, from the 
press of John Wilson and Son. The labors of the editor must have been 
" painful." He appears to have closely studied the author's text, and 
has furnished a well-written " Introduction " of nearly one hundred 
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and fifty pages, showing great labor and research. This embraces all 
that can be gathered, from original sources, of the life of Johnson, and 
includes discussions on some points of great historical and bibliograph- 
ical interest. Some important incidents in the history of Massachusetts, 
such as the formation of the " Body of Liberties," 1641, the steps taken 
for the completing and printing of the first digest of laws, 1648, the 
action of the Colony in that important crisis of its affairs when the 
Royal Commissioners came over to reduce New England, and particu- 
larly the refractory Colony of Massachusetts, to their sway, — in most of 
which Mr. Johnson played a prominent part, — are graphically related by 
Mr. Poole. We take great pleasure, therefore, in acknowledging our 
obligations to him for the service he has performed. To say that he 
has done his work well would be but a moderate expression of our 
sense of his labors. Mr. Poole wields a ready pen, understands the 
force of language, and leaves no doubt on the mind of the reader what 
he means to say. We are slightly impressed with the feeling that he 
is sometimes a little too confident in the expression of his judgment on 
controverted questions ; that he does not hesitate to " rush in " and 
occupy debatable ground, on which more cautious students would 
almost " fear to tread." But the general reader wishes to have all 
obstacles removed from his path, and surely no one is better entitled to 
help to clear the way for him on this tract than Mr. Poole. 

We have expressed the opinion that the editor of this new edition 
has faithfully accomplished the work which was assigned to him, but 
we should do injustice to our convictions if we did not express a regret 
that a different method had not been pursued in preparing this edition 
for the press. If some of the labor bestowed on the Introduction had 
been spent in the preparation of suitable foot-notes for the correction, 
or rather for the indication, of the numerous errors in the text, for ex- 
plaining the obscure passages, and for the further illustration of the 
subjects relating to our history there treated, a far more valuable con- 
tribution would have been made to our historical literature. This, we 
are aware, would have conflicted with the original plan of the publisher 
of the new edition, which was to reproduce as nearly as possible with 
modern type a facsimile of the original work. But, after all, we do 
not get the facsimile. We get a beautiful and exact reprint, page 
for page, with all its errors wranoted, except such as may be indicated 
in the Preface or such as may be noted in the Index. 

There is a curious bibliographical enigma connected with the " Won- 
der -Working Providence." The work was written, probably, during 
the years 1649-1651. It was sent to London, and was there pub- 
lished anonymously by " Nath : Brooke at the Angel in Oornhill," in 
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1653, though it bears the date "1654" upon its title-page. There is 
no evidence that Johnson ever acknowledged himself to be the author 
of the work; but not long after his death, in 1672, the fact was well 
known. Under date of 1659 there was printed for this same Nath : 
Brooke, a book, in small quarto form, entitled " America Painted to 
the Life," &c. (a very long title), " publisht [or authorized] by Fer- 
dinando Gorges, Esq.," the grandson of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, the 
first proprietor of the Province of Maine. The book consists of four 
tracts, the preface to which, placed next after the general title-page, 
claims to be written by the grandson, and bears his name. The first 
and fourth tracts (the former coming under the general title-page, and 
the latter bearing also the date of 1659) also indicate Ferdinando 
Gorges, Esq., to be their author. The second tract is the well-known 
and valuable " Briefe Narration " of Sir Ferdinando Gorges. The 
third tract is the " Wonder -Working Providence," being the very 
sheets of the work published by Brooke six years before, with the 
original title-page and preface cancelled, and with a new title-page and 
preface substituted, indicating that Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Knight, 
was the author. The two tracts last named bear the date 1658 upon 
their title-pages. This proceeding, originating in ignorance or fraud, 
has been the occasion of much confusion, as many persons who did not 
know, from other sources, that Edward Johnson was the author of the 
Wonder -Working Providence, have referred it to Sir F. Gorges, whose 
name it bears upon the title-page. 

By whose agency or from what motive this transaction was effected has 
for years been a puzzle to bibliographers, and the question has never 
been satisfactorily settled. Some writers have attributed it to Gorges, 
the grandson, and others have referred it to the publisher, who may be 
supposed to have had the natural wish to find a market for the old 
sheets of a work of which he may not have known the author. Mr. 
Poole devotes a considerable part of his Introduction to a discussion 
of this question, and has made an able and plausible argument to show 
that it was a fraud of F. Gorges, Esq., the grandson ; that the whole 
book was got up by him in anticipation of the restoration of Charles 
II., a year or two before that event took place, to operate favorably 
upon the mind of the English Court in reference to the large tract of 
land in New England (the Province of Maine) which he claimed as 
the heir of his grandfather, but over which the Colony of Massachu- 
setts had extended its jurisdiction; that he expected to effect this ob- 
ject by showing, from this book, not only what the legal claims of his 
family were, but " what they had done for the New England planta- 
tions." Mr. Poole proceeds thus : — 
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" The construction of this volume is a curiosity in book-making. He found 
among the papers of his grandfather a ' Briefe Narration ' of disastrous at- 
tempts to settle his ' Province of Mayne.' This must have a place in the 
collection, as it will show one part of his case, that his grandfather had met 
with great losses. But the more important fact that the family was connected 
with the successes in New England, — how was this to be shown ? Here, 
surely, a difficulty presented itself. Gorges had never been in New England, 
and knew nothing of Massachusetts Bay, the largest and most flourishing 
Colony. By some means, which we are not able to trace, and which are not 
essential for our present inquiry, he found a volume with the quaint title of 
Wonder - Working Providence, giving precisely the information he needed ; but 
advocating views of ecclesiastical polity, and expressed in a style of Puritan 
sanctity, utterly inconsistent with the opinions and style of his grandfather, 
and of his own. Necessity, however, knows no law ; and men of his stamp 
never haggle with consistency. He looks up the publisher, and finds that 
Mr. Nathaniel Brooke, in his shop at the Angel in Cornhill, has a quantity of 
the sheets of this book still unsold. We can readily imagine the publisher as 
not unwilling to dispose of his old stock on favorable terms. The publisher, 
when the plan of the new compilation was explained to him, might have 
become a partner in the transaction. It is not necessary to assume that the 
publisher engaged in it with fraudulent intentions. The author of the book 
was unknown in England. For five years it had been before the public, and 
no one had claimed it. A statement from Gorges, that his grandfather was 
the author, would not have appeared to the publisher as improbable. Pub- 
lishers at the present day know but little of the books they print. They 
probably knew less then. Besides, Mr. Nathaniel Brooke, as will be seen by 
his list appended to Wonder -Working Providence, was a publisher of works 
chiefly on astrology, necromancy, and similar topics. Nothing, therefore, in 
the line of absurdity, would raise a doubt in his mind. 

" A new title-page, ascribing the authorship to the grandfather, and a new 
Preface to match, are all that is needed for a basis of operations. Two tracts 
are now provided for. To give greater variety, and to show his own paces in 
historical composition, Gorges prepares two others, — one on New England, 
the main facts of which he takes from Johnson, for the first tract ; and one 
on Spanish America, for the fourth. Now for the printing. 

" More than half the matter is already in print. The other tracts he puts 
in type, imitating, as nearly as he can, the printed page of Wonder -Working 
Providence. He counts the lines on a full page of the latter : they are thirty- 
eight. His new matter he makes thirty-eight lines to a page. The width of 
the page is also copied accurately. The running-titles of the first and sec- 
ond tracts are made to correspond to the subject-matter of the third. And 
yet he would give the impression that the several parts were not printed at 
the same time, and so he dates them 1659 and 1658." — pp. xlix.-li. 

We think Mr. Poole has made out a strong case against the younger 
Gorges, and that his position would be conclusive upon one hypothesis. 
We did not suppose that Ferdinando Gorges, Esq., was regarded as a 
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downright idiot. A witty person once said that there were in the 

world two kinds of fools, — "natural fools" and " fools." The 

distinction is obvious. We do not understand Mr. Poole as intending 
to place Ferdinando Gorges, Esq., in the former category, where he cer- 
tainly belongs if he supposed he could palm off the "Wonder -Working 
Providence," a medley of the rankest Puritanism, upon Charles II., 
and the Episcopalian " high-fliers" of his court, as the work of his 
grandfather, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, — the old knight who " fought, 
bled, and died" during the civil wars, ever loyal to his king and to his 
church. He could not have offered a greater insult to them, or to the 
memory of his grandfather, or have made use of a better instrument, 
one would think, more effectually to damage his own cause. We have 
never heard that any bibliographical mouser has yet discovered the 
presentation copy of this collection of tracts, elegantly bound in the 
appropriate skin, for his Majesty at the Restoration. Such language as 
this, applied to the younger Vane, who was hanged at the Restoration, 
would have sounded strangely in Charles's ears, as coming from his 
father's loyal knight, Sir Ferdinando : — 

" Thy Parents, Vaine, of worthy fame, in Christ, and thou for him : 
Through Ocean wide, in new World trid, a while his warrier bin. 
With small defeat, thou didst retreat to Brittaine ground againe, 
There stand thou stout, for Christ hold out, Christs Champion ay remaine." 

And the following, relating to one who was classed with the regicides, 
and was " hanged, drawn, and quartered," and his head set on a pole 
on London Bridge, would sound more oddly still, as coming from any 
member of the Gorges family, and would not go far, one would think, 
towards recommending him to the favorable notice of the monarch : — 

"The reverend Mr. Hugh Peters, and his fellow-helper in Christ, Mr. 
Wells, steered their course for England, so soon as they heard of the chaining 
up of those biting beasts who went under the name of spiritual Lords ; what 
assistance the Gospel of Christ found there by their preaching is since clearly 
manifested ; for the Lord Christ having removed that usurping power of 
Lordly Prelates, hath now inlarged his Kingdom there," &c* 

With no sympathy with the colonization schemes of the Gorges fam- 
ily, we confess to have been sometimes touched with pity for their misfor- 
tunes. With perhaps the best intentions, they always failed when they 
came in conflict with the superior ability of that marvellous Puritan 
power " throned by the West." Our feelings, therefore, do not fully 
respond to those with which Mr. Poole pursues the memory of that 
member of the family, whose name is somewhat equivocally associated 

* Wonder- Working Providence, pp. 72, 224. 
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with the volume with which Mr. Poole has now so creditably con- 
nected his own name. A loyal son of the old Bay State, with strong 
Puritan instincts, Mr. Poole regards it as a most presumptuous thing 
for Gorges to attempt to defend his title to the territory which Mas- 
sachusetts had laid claim to, — being about all the patrimony which 
had descended to him from his grandfather. He calls him " a needy 
expectant, a seedy gentleman," with " no one to listen to his whine for 
remuneration but cowed exiles and royalists," &c. (pp. xlviii., xlix.) 

To make it appear that F. Gorges, Esq. was a person morally 
capable of perpetrating such a literary fraud as that which has been 
referred to, Mr. Poole endeavors to show that, in his subsequent nego- 
tiations for the establishment of his claims as proprietor for the Province 
of Maine, he was unscrupulous ; that he told the king an " unmitigated 
falsehood " in saying that the Massachusetts Colony had offered him 
" many thousand pounds" for his interest in that Province, as but five 
hundred pounds had been offered to him from that source ; and, a few 
years later, he sold his claim to that Colony for £ 1,250. 

As to the grounds on which this latter charge is preferred, we 
think that Mr. Poole has unintentionally misread his authority. In 
the synopsis of the document from which he quotes, Gorges is not made 
to say that the Massachusetts Colony had offered him many thousand 
pounds for his claims. The language is : " That the Massachusetts have 
endeavored to enter into terms with petitioner, that he has been offered 
many thousand pounds for his interest in the Province," &c* He does 
not say by whom the offer was made. There were probably others 
besides "the Massachusetts" who at that time stood ready to negotiate, 
if terms could be made and the title fully established-! In the difficult 
part which he had to play in the defence of his rights, surely Gorges's 
counsel would instruct him, if his own common sense did not teach him, 
that ho was under no obligation to shew his whole hand. 

Another charge is brought against Gorges, of having violated his prom- 
ise to the king, by selling out to " the Massachusetts " without his con- 
sent. Of course, such a promise on the part of Gorges, to be of any 
force, implies another promise on the part of the king. It might be an 
interesting subject of investigation to ascertain if the king kept his 

* This synopsis is found in Folsom's " Catalogue of Original Documents in the 
English Archives," pp. 22, 23. These two clauses standing together here, may be, 
and probably are, quite distinct in the original petition of Gorges, which consists of 
fourteen folios, here abridged to one page. 

t " Should any purchase his pretensions in the expectation of profit," writes Gov- 
ernor Lcverett to Major Thompson at London, " they would miss in their expec- 
tation." — Hutchinson's Collection of Papers, p. 466. 
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promise to Gorges. How long was Gorges to wait? For seventeen 
weary years he had had a full experience of that " hope deferred, which 
maketh the heart sick," and at the end he realized the force of the 
saying of the Psalmist, " Put not your trust in princes." The final de- 
cision of the Chief Justices, in 1677 , practically deprived Gorges of his 
title to the soil of his Province, and left him but the barren title to the 
government. Charles wanted Maine (as well as New Hampshire) for 
his illegitimate son, the Duke of Monmouth, but he had been im- 
poverished by his extravagance, and was "not apt to have ready 
money," and the agent of "the Massachusetts" stepped in and bought 
the claim of Gorges. 

The consideration of the character of Ferdinando Gorges, Esq., and 
the reference to his claims as the heir of his grandfather to the Prov- 
ince of Maine, having been introduced into the volume before us, inci- 
dentally, in connection with a question of bibliography, this can hardly 
be regarded as a fit occasion for a full discussion of those claims, or of 
the manner in which they were presented. We cannot forbear, how- 
ever, to say, that we have failed to observe in the whole conduct and 
bearing of the younger Gorges, during the twenty years which followed 
the Restoration, anything to tarnish his character, or to derogate from 
his standing as a high-toned and intelligent gentleman. 

We dissent from Mr. Poole's opinion, that the preface " To the Read- 
er," placed before the "Wonder -Working Providence," among the 
Gorges tracts, is fictitious, and was written for purposes of deception. Its 
style and its contents clearly show, we think, that it was written by the 
author of the " Briefe Narration," that is, by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, as 
a preface to that important tract ; and it was probably misplaced, either 
by accident or design, in the " copy " before printing. It begins thus : 
" I thought it a part of my duty in this, my briefe Narration," &c. It 
then proceeds to speak of matters discussed in the " Briefe Narration," 
but which are quite foreign to the pages of the " Wonder -Working 
Providence." We think the publishing committee of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society were quite right in their judgment concerning 
it thirty years ago. 

Mr. Poole says that the allusions in this preface to " trenching or in- 
truding upon the rights and labors of others," of "reaping what they 
had not sown," of " possessing the fruit another hath labored for," 
&c, indicate that Sir F. Gorges was not the writer of it, as in his 
lifetime " the question of jurisdiction and encroachment had not arisen." 
(p. xlvi.) Surely Mr. Poole must have forgotten the old knight's 
long controversy with Sir Alexander Rigby, the proprietor of the 
" Plough Patent," under which he claimed the " Province of Lygonia," — 
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a controversy which was settled in 1646 by the "Commissioners of 
Foreign Plantations," who gave their award against Gorges, thereby 
establishing the grant of Rigby, which extended from Cape Porpoise 
to Casco, and included both. By this decision the " Province of Maine " 
was cut in two, and a slice of from twenty to twenty-five miles wide 
taken from the heart of it. The poor old knight had been in arms, 
fighting for his king, and was in no condition to protect his interest 
against a Puritan Parliament and its Commissioners. He died soon after.* 

The editor, on page xxxv., referring to the authorities cited by F. 
Gorges, Esq., in the preface to the volume of tracts, expresses some 
doubt as to who " Davity " was, — a doubt shared by others who have 
written on the subject of these tracts. We suppose Pierre Davity is 
not so much read to-day as he was in the time of Gorges. He was a 
well-known author, and his history of "Le Monde, ou la description de 
ses quartre parties," &c. (Paris, 1637, 5 volumes folio), was a famous 
book in its day. The printer has made shocking work with another 
name in the preface. For " Champlain Sparbot and others," we should 
probably read, " Champlain, L'Escarbot, and others." 

On the general title-page of the volume containing these Gorges tracts 
is the following: " For the Reader's clearer understanding of the Coun- 
tries, they are lively described in a complete and exquisite Map." This 
same language is also used on the false title-page of " Wonder -Working 
Providence." The map, which is usually placed near the beginning of 
the volume, is not original here, but was adopted from another work ; and 
its history furnishes a good illustration of the manner in which book 
makers and book publishers availed themselves of the labors of others, 
not always making the proper acknowledgment. It is a map of the 
Western Hemisphere, six by eight and a half inches in size, and was 
originally published by Hondius in his edition of the " Atlas Minor 
Gerardi Mercatoris," &c. (Amsterdam, 1607, and Dort, 1610). It may 
also be seen in volume three, page 857, of Purchas's " Pilgrims " (Lon- 
don, 1625), and over it is printed, " Hondius his Map of America." It 
was also published in Wye Saltonstall's English translation of Hondius's 
" Mercator" (London, 1635), and also in the second edition of Gage's 
"West Indies" (London, 1655). The use of this engraved plate for 
Nath : Brooke's publication of the Gorges tracts, four years later, is the 
last service we have seen it perform. This map of the Western Hem- 
isphere is the earliest general map we have seen which has the name 
of " Virginia " upon it. De Bry's map of " Americas pars, Nunc Vir- 

* Sec Williamson's History of Maine, Vol. I. pp. 295-303; 4 Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., VII. 88-94; Folsom's History of Saco and Biddcford, pp. 58-61. 
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ginia," published in his " Admiranda Narratio Fida Tamen," &c, 
Frankfort, 1590, and Wytfliets' map of " Norvmbega et Virginia," in 
his " Descriptionis Ptolemaicas Augmentura," &c, Lovanii, 1597, are 
fragmentary, and not maps of the Western World as far as then dis- 
covered. 

We should add that the Introduction to this book contains the will of 
Edward Johnson, and abstracts of the wills of his sons ; also a genealogy 
of the descendants of Edward Johnson, prepared by John Alonzo 
Boutelle. 

Mr. Poole has affectionately dedicated this book to the memory of 
his friend George Livermore of Cambridge, — a worthy tribute to a 
worthy man. 

11. — The Works of Anne Bradstreet in Prose and Verse. Edited by 
John Harvard Ellis. Charlestown : Abram E. Cutter. 1867. 
8vo. pp. lxxi., 434. 

In this volume of luxurious typography Mr. Ellis has brought to- 
gether all the writings extant of the earliest female poet of America. 
Some of these papers have never before been printed. The editor also, 
in a carefully written Introduction of seventy-one pages, has embodied 
what is known of her life and literary career. 

The first edition of Mrs. Bradstreet's poems was printed through the 
agency of her brother-in-law, Mr. John Woodbridge, and without her 
knowledge, in London, in 1650, under the title of "The Tenth Muse 

lately sprung up in America By a Gentlewoman in those Parts." 

The second edition was printed in Boston in 1678, with the title " Sev- 
eral Poems compiled with great Variety of Wit and Learning, full of 
Delight By a Gentlewoman in New England." A third edi- 
tion was issued in Boston in 1758, with the same title, but without the 
name of the publisher or the printer. 

From the fact that three editions of these poems were printed in 
those early days, we must infer that our ancestors read them with pleas- 
ure ; but in our time the interest attached to them is other than liter- 
ary. It is certainly a notable fact that such a volume was written and 
printed within the first twenty years after the settlement of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony, and under circumstances the most unfavorable for lit- 
erary development. It is curious also to see what sort of poetic ver- 
dure could spring from such uncongenial soil. 

The education and social position of Mrs. Bradstreet, the daughter of 
Thomas Dudley, and wife of Simon Bradstreet, both Governors of the 
Massachusetts Colony, and both eminent among its original founders, 



